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* Negatives, 25 cents extra on these sizes. Intermediate sizes charged 
as next size larger. 


TERMS :—Cash with order, otherwise prints will be sent C. O. D., 


with return charges added. Estimates furnished on every description of 
art work. 


Remember, no delay on account of dull weather. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 


635 ARCH STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE 8ST. LOUIS CONVENTION, 

Our first impulse when the doors of the 
Exposition Building were thrown open and 
we followed the eager crowd to the picture 
gallery, was to compare this year’s with 
last year’s exhibition. 

We had been in a measure prepared for 
agood display, and had predicted a suc- 
cessful gathering together of good work, 
but expected only a slight advance—a min- 
gling of bad with a fair percentage of good 
—how much were we therefore surprised 
and delighted at the fine collection which 
greeted us. We donot mean to say that 
everything upon the walls was perfection, 
or that there was no room for improvement 
even in some of the best displays, but we 
are sure that the progress our art had made 
in a single year was far beyond the expec- 
tation of any one. 

We felt that photography needs no further 
proof to establish her right to an honor- 
able position in the rank and file of art than 
the evidence which just such work as this 
affords. 

Photographers have evidently been gath- 
ering strength, and are anxious to vindicate 
their claims, and we think they have done 
it. They have profited by the experience 
of the past ; they have been stimulated not 
only to outdo others, but to outdo their 
former selves. ; 

Those who showed good work last year 
show better this. There were many ex- 
hibitors whose names we are not familiar 








with, who gave evidence of much artistic 
taste. Nor was the good work confined 
wholly to large cities, many a country pho- 
tographer showed that the artistic move- 
ment had reached him too. 

The display of photographic apparatns 
was neither as great nor as varied as at 
former exhibitions, nevertheless there were 
a few novelties shown. 

The taste displayed by several of the 
merchants in the arrangement of their 
goods deserves praise. 

The papers read before the Convention 
were listened to with interest, but we might 
almost say painful interest, the very bad 
acoustic properties of the hall causing the 
voices of the speakers to be drowned in 
the reverberation of their own words. 

We took comfort in the assurance that 
they were all to be published in the various 
photographic journals. 

It certainly was a mistake to exclude, un- 
til the last day, the general public from the 
enjoyment of the picture gallery. 

The amount of money which would have 
flowed into the coffers probably would not 
have been great, but as Art, like Literature, 
addresses itself not to any special jury, but 
to the world at large, the sooner we get 
out of the narrow professional groove the 
better for us. Besides, photography is by 
no means so esoteric as it used to be. It is 
an injustice to the general public to shut 
the doors in its face when its interest in our 
art is growing so rapidly. 

But we owe a good deal to the manage- - 
ment, which has placed the P. A. of A. on 
a solid basis of prosperity, and the election 
of so excellent a president as Mr. Cramer 
for the next convention at Chicago fore- 
casts its continued success. 

After this we do not think the photogra- 
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their readers to attend conventions. 

The royal entertainment they received | 
at the hands of the most generous people | 
of St. Louis will long be remembered with 
pleasure. | 

It will be difficult for others to vie with 
it, and the Seventh Annual Convention 
will be the cynosure for many conventions 
yet to come. 


phic journals will have to fairly beseech | 


The Convention was opened by an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mr. G. Cramer, of St. 
Louis, manifest of that kind and genial | 
disposition of which he gave so abundant | 
evidence during our sojourn in his city. 

Mr. Cramer expressed his great pleasure 
on seeing so large an attendance of mem- 
bers from all parts of the country, whose 
coming together was for the sole purpose 
of advancing the interests of photography. 
He said, ‘‘The intimate intercourse and 
friendship amongst the photographers of 
the whole country is not the least of the 
glorious achievements of our Association.”’ 
He hoped that many new bonds of friend- 
ship would be tied during the meeting. 

The foremost rank which our country has 
taken in the line of progress, Mr. Cramer 
justly attributes to the impetus the profes- 
sion has received from the annual exhibi- 
tions, which have become a school of art, 
and also to the support of an able press— 
the several photographic journals which 
are enlightening and teaching the craft. 

Mr. Cramer has observed that those who 
make it their object to attend the meetings, 
and consider it an honor to belong to this 
grand association, are the men who make 
the most rapid progress in our art, because 
they are always ready to learn; while those | 
who think themselves too good and too far | 
above their fellow craftsmen gradually lose | 
ground, and are compelled to take a back | 
seat. 

In conclusion, Mr. Cramer expressed his | 
own great satisfaction and the satisfaction of 
all the members at the magnificent propor- | 
tions the Association has assumed, and | 
hoped that the St. Louis Convention will be | 





a mile stone of progress. He then most | 
heartily welcomed the Association in the 
name of the photographers of St. Louis, 


| opposition, at whatever cost. 


and tendered the hospitality of the city in 
which he had the pleasure of living half his 
life time, hoping that all would carry away 
with them pleasant memories. 

He closed by saying: ‘‘May you be 
happy with us, and may peace and har- 
mony prevail during this Convention.”’ 

To this address President Potter very 
appropriately replied: ‘‘I feel that no 
words of mine can possibly add to the 
reputation of St. Louis for large-hearted 
hospitality. It is well known that the gen- 
erous impulses of your citizens are not 
superficial eddies, but that they are as 
broad and deep as the mighty river which 
flows by your borders. Consequently, we 
feel assured that your welcome wells up 
from your heart. On the other hand, while 
the members of our Association will grate- 
fully accept the courtesies shown them, 
they will in no wise abuse the privileges 
accorded them. Therefore, it is an exceed- 
ing great pleasure to me, on behalf of the 
officers and members of this Association, 
to accept your hearty welcome, and return 
our sincere thanks to you and all whom 
you represent.”’ 

The report of the ‘‘ Progress of Photog- 
raphy in America,’ was then read by Dr. 
Elliott, and the paper by J. Traill Taylor, 
on the “‘ Progress of Photography in Eng- 
land.’’ 

W. M. Ashman’s essay on ‘‘Gelatine a 
Substitute for Albumen in Silver Printing,”’ 
was also read. 

A vote of thanks was then tendered for 
these papers. 


The President, in his address, endeavored 
to settle the much mooted question, the 
origin of dull trade. 

The proximate cause he traces to the 
pernicious influence of low prices, but the 
real source and fountain head of the evil 
he finds in ‘‘ man’s inhumanity to man.” 

‘*Too many,”’ he says, ‘‘ assume the rights 
of a patentee on their town, and aim for a 
monopoly of its photograph business, their 
motto being to keep out and drive out all 
They laugh 
to scorn the moral principle that they are 
their brother’s keepers, and that the duty 
rests upon them to help bear his burden. 
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But, gentlemen, the law of these moral ob- 
ligations is just as unchangeable and eternal 
as the law of gravitation or the laws of 
health ; and, if violated, the penalty will 
just as certainly follow. Hence our deplor- 
able condition to-day. Weare our brother’s 
keepers. It is our duty to bear our burdens 
and help bear our brother’s burdens. Let 
us illustrate: It is my duty to keep prices 
up to that point which will give a fair re- 
turn for the capital and time, labor and 
skill employed, and enable me to retain a 
proper social position. Should my peer 
and competitor do likewise, each will bear 
his own burden and also help the other to 
bear his, for we are bound to stand or fall 
together. 

The blame for the bad condition of affairs 
lies not with the man of limited means and 
liltle skill, but it does lie at the door of the 
man of superior talents, large means and 
great opportunities. And it is becoming 
more and more the fashion to use these 
superior advantages for utterly selfish ends, 
and in the mad race for gains we hate the 
brother who stands in the way. But in the 
light of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, there is no absolute 
ownership of talents or property, but we 
hold them 1n trust, and an account is kept 
of the trust, and if we abuse it our mis- 
deeds, like chickens, will come home to 
roost. We must either heed the obliga- 
tion or pay the penalty.” 


This may be the right diagnosis of the 
case, but we had hoped that in the struggle 
for existence, and the consequent survival 
of the fittest [‘‘the men of superior talents, 
large means, and great opportunities’’], 
the tendency would be to the bettering of 
conditions. 





——__—_—_> 


Report on the Progress of Photography in 
Great Britain. 
BY J. TRAILL TAYLOR. 
Read at the St. Lous Convention. 

Were a period of five years, instead of 
one year, to intervene between the presen- 
tation of reports of progress in photogra- 
phy, then would a more definite advance 
be recorded, for photography improves by 





steps that are slow and perceptible in a 
limited degree only. 

A noteworthy feature in British societies 
and photographic circles is the prominent 
part played by the optical or magic lantern. 
There are few photographers now who do 
not possess a lantern by which to project 
their pictures in the interests of themselves 
and friends. This has led to a high degree 
of refinement being imported into the pro- 
duction of transparencies, each maker of 
which aims at a high standard. The fre- 
quent lantern exhibitions at the London 
clubs and societies, at which from one to 
three hundred slides are often projected in 
succession, serve as a photographic exhibi- 
tion; and by enabling each exhibitor to 
compare his own work with that of others, 
act as an incentive for each to eliminate 
the faults or errors of his own slides, and 
aim at rivaling his fellows by producing a 
higher degree of perfection on the next 
occasion. The influence of this has been 
greatly ramified and extended. The lan- 
tern itself has been improved in regard to 
increased efficiency in its illumination and 
optical construction. I have seen, only a 
few days ago, what at present seems to me 
to be a lamp destined yet to be widely 
known. It is an electric incandescent 
burner, operated by a primary battery, 
possessing great powers of endurance and 
occupying little bulk, being a little larger in 
this respect than the well known volume of 
the U. S. Dispensatory. The light was 
most brilliant and steady. The battery 
differs from any of those now in use, and 
from the fact that the whole affair is being 
got up by Mr. J. W. Swan, at once an emi- 
nent electrician, chemist and photographer, 
no doubt need be entertained as to its 
practicability. Its commercial introduc- 
tion will bring about the golaen age of Jan- 
tern projection. 

The perfecting of the lantern is also caus- 
ing a small revolution in tourist methods 
of photography, for with bromide paper 
for subsequent development, the tempta- 
tion arises for taking negatives on quarter 
plates, or at most 4x5 plates, from which, 
in any darkened room, prints from whole 
plates upward are produced by a very brief 
exposure, which rival the very finest en- 
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graving in tone and general effect. I have 
seen many of these produced, and am 
convinced that an important future in this 
direction is before us. But for this purpose 
an electric lamp is not necessary, for an oil 
lamp with circular wick will answer equally 
well by extending the time of exposure. 
Another outcome of this lantern mania is 
the improvement of the lantern lenses, 
especially the object glasses. These are 
now being constructed of short focus, with 
an aperture of two inches, the corrections 
being so perfect as to define the margin of 
a picture as sharply as the centre, without 
any stop or diaphragm. 

The public taste is being educated here 
to appreciate the rich engraving-like black 
tones of developed bromide paper tints 
obtained by ferrous oxalate development 
and without toning. 


The more general 
introduction of this system of printing will 
prove a boon to photographers in the re- 
duction of the time and cost involved 
producing such prints. 

Photography has achieved a triumph in 
the world of microscopy within the past 
four weeks. 


in 


It had always been contended 
by skillful microscopists that by no process 
of photography whatever could a very 
minute object be enlarged so as to rival its 
appearance in a first class microscope by a 
competent observer. But at the last meet- 
ing of the Royal Microscopic Society, when 
one object, the foot of that minute entity, 
the parasite of the common bee, was thrown 
upen the screen from the lantern slide of 
three and a quarter inches, the most con- 
servative members of that scientific body, 
to employ sporting parlance, at once threw 
up the sponge and admitted the photo- 
graphic triumph. A slide prepared by the 
Woodbury process was the all conquering | 
agent in this case. 

This suggests the mention of the death, | 
by accident or misadventure, of Mr. Walter 
B. Woodbury, an event which occurred 
since the last Convention of the Photogra- 
phers’ Association of America. He was 
an original experimentalist, a man of vast 
resources in practical science, and a careful, 
plodding worker out of ideas. But the 
faculty of research, and the art of carrying 
out his ideas to such a commercial issue as ! 


would adequately remunerate him for his 
inventions, were not equally blended, and 
so his financial position was far from being 
on a par with his deserts. By an underes- 
timated dose of sedative, his career was 
suddeniy cut short in the midst of his use- 
fulness, and when a bright future was be- 
ginning to dawn. All honor to Wood- 
bury! I knew him well ever since 1864, 
and bear testimony to his many excellent 
qualities. 

The principle of centrifugal action as 
applied to the separation of one body from 
another of different weight, and as still 
narrowed down in its application to the 
gelatino-bromide of silver emulsion, is at 
present receiving much attention. If a 
vessel containing emulsion is put in a state 
of rapid rotation, the particles of bromide 
of silver fly towards and adhere to the 
walls of the vessel, allowing the gelatine 
and the water to be poured out as a trans- 
parent fluid. 
for an hour were I to recount all the uses 


I could keep you listening 


| of this system in emulsion work, but will 


confine myself to one only. If through an 
endeavor to obtain the greatest possible 
sensitiveness the gelatine has been decom- 
posed to such an extent as to produce fog- 


o 
> 


emulsion into tne machine, rotate it rapidly 
from one to four minutes, pour off the now 
clear solution of gelatine, and mix the sep- 
arated bromide with a solution of fresh gel- 


ing, all that is necessary is to pour the 


atine, and an emulsion is obtained possess- 


| ing all the good and none of the bad quali- 


ties of the former. The separation of sub- 
stances in this way was first practically 
applied by an American for the production 
of butter and cheese from milk by this 
nearly ‘instantaneous ”’ Herr 
Plener saw its value for separating emul- 
sion and applied it, and now Mr. A. L. 
Henderson has further improved it and 


process. 


| , . . . 
| applied it to the requirements of every 


day use by the introduction of a machine 


which is worked byhand. Old and worth- 


| less emulsions may now be utilized instead 


of being relegated to the tank of residues. 
I know full well the value of your time at 
the conventions, and hence abstain from 
saying anything more on this important 
subject. 
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There is a tendency now in London to 
favor the use of ready sensitized silvered 
paper, which yields good tones without 
the use of gold. While I would be cau- 
tious in recommending a departure from 
trusted methods from the point of view of 
permanence, yet it must be admitted that 
I have in my possession many prints which 
were made more than thirty years ago, and 
in which no gold, platinum or other toning 
agent was employed, and most of these 
are still of the rich color they originally 
were. Where fading has taken place, it is 
directly traceable to the influence of an 
improper paste by which they were at- 
tached to the mounts, which latter also 
contained hyposulphite of soda employed 
as an anti-chlor by the paper makers, and 
which was not perfectly removed. In this 
connection I may observe that salting the 
paper with chloride of barium and sensi- 
tizing with ammonia nitrate of silver, will 
yield rich tones without a gold bath, and 
prints thus prepared will, if mounted with 
freshly made starch on the excellent 
mounting boards now so easily procurable 
in the States, give effective pictures, pos- 
sessing a reasonable degree of permanence, 
if I may judge by some that I have thus 
prepared and subjected to the action of 
deleterious gases. 

Why are gelatine plates so much more 
sensitive than collodion? This is a ques- 
tion which is receiving some attention 
here. But at present it would be prema- 
ture to give even asummary of the theories 
that are being advanced. 

The subject of the influence of the ama- 
teur upon professional photography is one 


possessing too great an importance to the | 


| 


latter to be lightly passed over. As several 
in this country who call themselves ama- 
teurs and as such belong to clubs and 
societies alleged to be purely amateur, 
while deriving pecuniary advantage in a 


greater or less degree from the sale or | 
| 


manufacture of photographic requisites, 


the question has arisen as a side issue what 


constitutes a photographic amateur ? There 
are a few amateurs who would decline to 
make money when they can do so from 
their productions, either directly or through 





the medium of a professional printer or 


| 
| 





dealer, and when one does so the question 
becomes narrowed down to whether he is 
then an amateur and not a professional. If 
such an one produces work of a high class, 
as many do, it acts as a stimulant to the 
professional to surpass him in the quality 
of his work, and thus does good ; but if 
this amateur work is given to the public at 
a low price, just to defray the cost of chemi- 
cals, you know, then it is seriously detri- 
mental to professional interests. I know 
many instances in this country where this 
is the case, and I am greatly mistaken if 
you in America cannot cite similarinstances. 
It is much to be regretted, because it leads 
directly to the cutting down of professional 
prices, so greatly to be deplored, and 
against which every true professional ought 
to strenuously lend his aid in opposition. 
It is sad, indeed, to anticipate the proba- 
bility of able men having to retire from the 
profession in consequence of there not being 
a respectable living left to them by remain- 
ing in it, It is easy to lower prices in 
hopes of competing with others, but terri- 
bly difficult to raise them again. The 
public will reason thus: that when prices 
for art work are greatly reduced it is 
either an indication of work of an inferior 
class being now produced, or that they 
have been overcharged in previous times. 
England and America are both suffering in 
common in this direction. 
















































Very Slow Gelatino-Bromide for Landscape 
Work. 
BY W. K. BURTON. 
(Read at the St. Louis Convention.) 

It has always been a matter of surprise to 
me that no maker of dry plates hasthought 
of issuing a brand of really slow plates. I 
mean by slow plates such as have a speed 
little if at all greater than that of collodion. 

In landscape work pure and simple, leav- 
ing out of the question on the one hand 
figure subjects, on the other instantaneous 
work, what does it matter to us whether 
our exposure be two seconds, or twenty, 
or even sixty? It matters not at all, and 
there are great, I might say enormous, ad- 
vantages in the very slow plates. There is 
in the first place a quality to be got which 
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cannot be had with rapid plates. Certainly | 
quite as good quality of negative as could 
ever be got with collodion. I don’t mean 
here to infer that we cannot get all round | 
as good prints from rapid dry plates as we 
can from wet plates, but I am quite certain 
that we cannot get negatives which will 
give the prints as rapidly and as easily. 
Now, with a véry slow plate we can get 
negatives which will give the very highest | 
class prints, and which may be printed 
from in as short a time as from a wet 
plate. 

Then the ease in manipulating slow 
plates is so great an advantage. Not be- 
cause of the ease and comfort itself, but 
because this ease and comfort leads toa 
higher average quality and to a smaller 
percentage of failures. I need scarcely | 
point out, that other things being equal, 
our success in development, etc., will in- 
crease with the amount of light that we | 
may safely work in. I do not now talk of 
ease in the preparation of the plates; that | 
I shall consider afterwards. But besides | 
the greater percentage of successful nega- 
tives, due to increase of light allowable, 
we have an increased probability of suc- 
cess from the fact that with a slow plate | 
there is very much more—even proportion- | 
ally—latitude of exposure than with a rapid | 
plate. 

A very great point of superiority in a 
very slow plate over a rapid one, is that in 
the case of the former, the film, if the emul- 
sion has been properly made) is ruby red, 
and that as a consequence such a thing as 
halation is out of the question. This is a | 
matter of the greatest importance. Few | 
appreciate how much the generalcharacter | 
of our landscape work is degraded by the 
existence of halation ; but let any one take 
three or four landscape plates, back one- 
half of each with bitumen solution and ex- | 
pose them on various landscape subjects, | 
including trees, he will be convinced that | 
the amount of degradation is very great. 

It is true that many makers of plates | 
send out goods of two different degrees of | 
sensitiveness ; but, at any rate, in the case 
of those over here, the slower of these two | 
is always, in my opinion, of such a-speed as | 
not to give the advantage of a very rapid ! 


plate, whilst it fails to give the quality of a 
very slow plate. 

Possibly it is otherwise in America, or, if 
it is not, possibly some enterprising plate 
maker may take the hint I offer and make 
a plate of the nature that I describe. Mean- 


| time, I feel sure that any amateur who will 
| take the trouble to make such plates as I 
| describe for himself, will find his labors 


very well repaid. Iam by no means fond 


| of advising amateurs to take up the work 
| of plate-making : I know too well what the 


troubles involved in making rapid plates 
are, and, of course, it is always a rapid 
plate that the amateur aspires to manufac- 


| ture. 


I am not fond of starting amateurs to 


| make rapid plates, but I should have no 


hesitation in starting them to make very 
slow plates, if I thought they would confine 
themselves to that work. The thing 
comparatively so very simple. 


is 
In the first 


place, barring extreme carelessness, failure 


is scarcely possible. There is no need to 
fear the various fogs—chemical, green, red, 
etc.—which are liable to make their ap- 
pearance when we are striving after rapid- 
ity ; and there is not the frequent disap- 
pointment in finding that, after all, our 
emulsion is not so sensitive as it should be. 

Lastly, the drying of the plates is not, by 
a very long way, the serious process that it 
is with very rapid emulsion. A very rapid 
emulsion is always comparatively transpa- 
rent, and it is necessary to put a larger 
quantity of it on the plates to get a film 
dense enough, and it is quite a problem, 
especially in varying weather, to dry the 
films. If it is dried too quickly, one kind 
of evil makes its appearance, and if it takes 
too long in drying we have another, and 
perhaps worse, form of evil ; but when we 
are using very slow emulsions, the affair is 
quite different. A slow emulsion is opaque, 
even when spread on a comparatively thin 
film, so that far less of it than of a rapid 
emulsion needs to be spread on the plate. 
Then the slow emulsion is much less deli- 
cate, and therefore less likely to be dam- 
aged by too great heat and remaining too 
long ina damp state. It is not generally 
understood that, as a film increases in sen- 
sitiveness to light, it also increases in sen- 
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sitiveness to all sorts of actions having a 
deleterious tendency. The coating of plates 
with a slow emulslon is a comparatively 
very easy process. If the dark room be 
tolerably large and be well ventilated, a 
dozen large plates, or several dozen small 
ones, may be dried by simply leaving them 
in racks over night; that is, if the weather 
be warm and dry, if it be not, a little heat 
must be applied by hot water-pipes, or a 
gas stove arranged not to let any light or 
any products of combustion escape into the 
dark room. Of course, I am supposing 
that the amateur does not care to go in for 
a regular drying box or cupboard; if he 
does, the problem is considerably simpli- 
fied. 

I will give a formula, although I claim 
no particular merit for it, except that I 
have tried to so adjust the details that the 
process may be as simple as possible, and 
that the chance of failure may be reduced 
to a minimum: 
A.—Nitrate of Silver . 

Distilled Water . 


B.—Bromide of potassium. . 
Iodide of potassium . 
Soft gelatine* . 40 grains. 
Muriatic acid . . 24% minims. 
J eae 

C.—Hard gelatine . 


. 200 grains. 
8 ounces. 


- 160 grains. 
10 grains. 


. 150 grains. 


D.—Hard gelatine . . 150 grains. 


The gelatine of B is allowed to soften. 
At the same time water may be poured 
over the lots of gelatine C and D (kept 
separate from each other) to let them swell. 

A and B are now heated to 120 deg. Fah. 
and A is poured into B slowly, with a vig- 
orous stirring. The emulsion thus formed 
is allowed to stand for ten minutes with 
occasional stirring. Meantime, as much of 
the water is squeezed out of the gelatine C 
as is possible, by wrapping it in a towel or 
similar piece of cloth and wringing the 
cloth round. 

After ten minutes the emulsion (having 
been allowed to remain without stirring for 
at least two minutes to allow any granular 
bromide which may have heen formed to 
subside) is poured over C. When the 
gelatine and the emulsion are thoroughly 
incorporated, the jar containing them is set 
on one side to allow the whole to set into 





a stiff jelly. In cold weather there is no 
difficulty in getting the emulsion to set, but 
if the weather be warm it should be allowed 
to stand in a vessel containing water -with 
a lump or two of ice in it. Once thoroughly 
set the emulsion is washed in any of the 
well-known ways, being either squeezed 
through canvas or otherwise cut into small 
fragments. When it has been washed 
thoroughly and drained till no more water 
will run from it, D (having had as much 
water as possible wrung out of it) is added. 
The whole is melted up, and one-half ounce 
of pure alcohol is added, when it is ready 
to be used for coating plates. 

The reason for adding the hard gelatine 
in two lots may not be evident at first, but 
there is a very good reason. If the whole 
of the gelatine were added before washing, 
the result would be that a great deal of 
unnecessary water would be taken up dur- 
ing the washing process and could not be 
got rid of otherwise than with precipitation 
with alcohol. 

It would not, it is true, be necessary to 
get rid of this water if the plates were to be 
coated in very cold weather, or if they 
were to pass under an ice tunnel as is 
sometimes the practice ; but if an emul- 
sion takes up all the water it will, when 
being washed in very small pieces and no 
further gelatine be added, the films will 
take a long time to set except in the cold 
weather, and there is nothing that damages 
the quality of a film more than to remain 
in a liquid state long on the surface of the 
glass plate. 

The emulsion made up as I have de- 
scribed will tend to set very quickly. It 
will probably not be more than about ten 
ounces in quantity, and will set far too 
quickly in cold weather, but this is a diffi- 
culty that is very readily got over. When 
I say that it will set too quickly, I mean 
that it will begin to set before it has had 
time to spread evenly on the glass. If this 
be the case it is only necessary to add a 
few more ounces of water. Barring such 
rapid setting that the emulsion cannot be 
spread evenly, the quicker the setting the 
better. 

I do not know what kind of gelatine you 
have at your command in America, but 
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with the best kinds of emulsion gelatine 
(German or Swiss) that we can get here, 
an emulsion made up as I have just des- 
cribed, and not diluted with water, would 
set in a few minutes, in a temperature of 
about 80 deg. Fahr., and I think it is use- 
less to attempt to make emulsions, or at 
least to coat plates, when the temperature 
is higher than this, 

The quantity of emulsion that I have de- 
scribed should serve to coat a dozen 8 x 10 
plates. A skilled coater could make it 
cover a dozen 12x Ioplates without any 
part being too thin. 

Those who will take the trouble to make 
for themselves a few plates, according to 
the instructions that I have just given, will, 
I am sure, not think that their time has 
been thrown away. 

They will find themselves possessed of 
plates very slow, it is true, as plates go in 
these days, but having all the qualities 
which are considered the most desirable 
for landscape work. Easy to manipulate, 
allowing of very great latitude of exposure, 
capable of giving any density required, 
with a perfect gradation throughout and 
absolutely clear shadows, showing no ha- 
lation, and lastly capable, should an error 
of judgment have been made during devel- 
opment, of being intensified with silver al- 
most as readily as a wet plate. 


—- 
—_ 





The Progress of Photography in Germany 
and Austria. 
BY DR. J. M. EDER, Vienna. 
Read at the St. Louis Convention. 


Photography has made remarkable pro- 
gress lately in its optical, physical and 
chemical branches, as well as technically. 

in the construction of photographic ob- 
jectives, efforts have particularly been made 
at the present time to obtain exact pictures 
with considerable dept of delineation. As 
the most strongly diaphanous portrait ob- 


jective, the one made by Petzval in 1840 | 


(double objective) still ranks first. The 





weaker aplanatic constructions, which pos- 
sess great depth. 

Instantaneous pictures and groups require 
a sharp delineation of objects at various 
distances. For this kind of work the Stein- 
heil group antiplanat and Voigtlander’s 
euryscope are particularly suited. The 
former consists of two pair of lenses of 
great, but opposite, defects, whlch correct 
one another. Theconstruction is not sym- 
metrical. The antiplanat finds particular 
favor for out-door instantaneous views. 
The largest size gives pictures of 17 x 22 
c.m. without a diaphragm. The likewise 
excellent euryscope of Voigtlander, of 
Brunswick, is a symmetrical lens combi- 
nation. It is particularly good for large 
groups and instantaneous pictures. The 
euryscopes were made toa lens diameter 
of 13.c.m., giving a picture the size of a 
sheet of albumen paper. Lately Voigt- 
lander constructed some very strongly 
diaphanous euryscope portrait lenses. 

Dr. Steinheil has made an improvement 
in his aplanats by changing the kind of 
glass (lighter flint glass), thus making them 
more strongly diaphanous. The front lens 
is also movable in his new instruments. 
If the lenses are brought nearer together 
the objective is suitable for groups stand- 
ing in a half circle; when removed, the 
instrument can be used for taking views of 
houses or other objects on the same con- 
ditions. 

In the line of instantaneous shutters for 
very short exposures, many constructions 


| have been shown ; among them many bad 


great light sensitiveness of the bromide of | 


silver gelatine plates does not any longer | 


require the greatest possible bright light in 
the foreground, as the sharpness is obtained 


by additional diaphragms and somewhat ' 


and useless ones—causing a vibration of 
the apparatus, giving pictures not sharp, 
or they are not reliable for some reason or 
other. The writer is of the opinion that 
the well known drop shutter made accord- 
ing to designs of Engineer Wight, in Ber- 
lin, with metal frame, wooden slide, and 
pneumatic release, is the most preferable ; 
also the shutter of Thury and Amey, of 
Geneva. The shutter of Talbot, of Ber- 
lin, which is inserted between the two 
lenses in place of the diaphragm, deserves 
also recommendation. A metal plate moves 
quickly up and down by the mechanism of 


| the shutter. 





In Austria, Germany and France, the 
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oxalate of iron developer (1 part saturated The developed plates are well washed 


iron solution mixed with 4 parts saturated 
oxalate potassium solution) as introducea 
by the writer in 1879, is generally used ; 
whereas in England and America the 
pyrogallic developer finds more favor. | 
They prefer to work there with pyrogallic 
acid and soda or potash. Ammonia is 
now seldom used, on account of its bad 
odor, and for the reason that it 
strength by evaporation, and 
green fog on many plates. 

The addition of sulphite of soda to the 
pyro developer, causing a grayish-black 
coloring of the plates in place of yellow, is 
now generally applied. 

A very good developer for instantaneous 
views is the potassium developer men- 
tioned by Stolze, of Berlin, in 1879. The 
formula used by the writer, and published 
in 1885, is the following : 


loses 
produces 





A. 
Neutral Sulphite of Soda . 25 grams. 
Pyrogallic Acid . ~..* 


Sulphuric Acid . 3 to 8 drops, 


Water . + 300 ¢..¢. 

B. 
Pure Carbonate of Potassium. .. 90 grams. 
Neutral Sulphiie of Soda. . .. 25 “ 
Ws 6c eee ss = em 


Before using, mix Iooc. c. water with 3 
c.c. of Aand 3c. c. of B. The pictures 
develop softer by an increased addition of 
water. Asa restrainer for too long expos- 
ures, a little citrate of potassium, or the 
more energetic bromide of potassium, is 
added. 

Tne soda developer, which was first prac- 
tically introduced in America (by Cooper, 
Newton and others) has also given ample 
proof its good action. 


A. 
Sulphite of Soda. . . 100 grams 
Pyrogallic Acid . eas 
Sulphuric Acid. . . ..... 5 to 10 drops 
WO ss <4 63 wes » 500 c. c. 

Bb. 
Soda crystals. ... sss « 50 grams, 
WH sa od ene « 2 0ei es SSS 


Mix, before using, 20 parts of A, 20 parts 
of B and 20 parts of water, 





with water, placed in a strong alum solu- 
tion for a few minutes, washed again, and 
then fixed in a solution of hyposulphite of 


| soda (1 to 5). 


Worth notice also is the communication 
of Stolze, according to which the bromide 
of silver gelatine can be mixed with pyro- 
gallic acid and sulphite of soda. When 
dried and exposed, these plates will de- 
velop in a simple soda solution. The pos- 
sibility is therefore determined that the 
manufacturer of the emulsion can add at 
once the necessary quantity of pyrogallic 
acid ; this being a great convenience and 
a saving of much time for travelling pho- 
tographers. Meydenbauer asserts that the 
sensitiveness of the plates is increased by 
this addition. About the durability of such 
emulsions no observations have yet been 
made, except one of six weeks. 

Dr. Eder introduced with success in April, 
1885, the sulphite of ammonia in the pyro 
developer, and on May 5th, 1885, he com- 
municated to the Vienna Photographic 
Society his discovery of the property of 
hydrazine (particularly the phenylhydra- 
zine as sent to him by Dr. Walter, of Basle) 
acting in alkaline solutions as a developer 
for transparent pictures upon bromide and 
chloride of silver. 

To prevent the loosening of the gelatine 
film in the fixing bath, which happens very 
easily during the warm weather of summer 
time, and to harden the film, 1 part of hypo 
solution (1 to 4) is mixed with % to 2 parts 
of saturated aqueous alum solution. The 
mixture will pretty soon become muddy 
by separation of sulphur and sulphurous 
acid, but for all that it acts satisfactory. 

The negatives easily become milky, 
which is no hindrance in their printing 
qualities, but it does not look very well 
and is the reason for using the mixed hypo 
and alum baths only in exceptional cases. 
The fixed negatives are washed, dried, var- 
nished, and, according to requirement, 
strengthened or reduced. 

Of the various intensifying methods, the 
mercury intensifyer has maintained its 
Besides the well-known methods 
with chloride of mercury, there is a pro- 
introduced from England in 1884, 


place. 


cess, 
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which meets with much favor. The fixed 
and washed negative is placed into a so- 
lution of 


Chloride of Mercury . oo « «Spark. 
Bromide of Potassium . iia == 
Mes wa <6" aed ees = * 


until it has obtained the necessary strength. 
The color of the negative is then white, but 
is blackened by washing with water, and 
flowing on a solution of 

Neutral Sulphite of Soda... . 
Water 


- I part. 
. « 6 to 8 parts, 


The silver negative is transformed into 
bromide of silver and chloride of mercury 
by the mercury solution; sulphite of soda 
reduces the chloride to metallic mercury, 
and thus darkens the negative. 

The advantage of this process is that 
there is no necessity for careful washing 
between the treatment with chloride of 
mercury and sulphite of soda. Further, 
the intensified plate is very constant, and 
does not change during printing, which 
latter evil sometimes happens to some of 
of the mercury plates. 

For the reduction of the too dénse parts 
of gelatine negatives, a simple mechanical 
process, proposed by Lenhard, of Vienna, 
in 1885, can be recommended. The dense 
parts are rubbed with a linen rag steeped 
in alcohol. It will be seen that the rag 
will soon become black, the picture clears 
up, and the softness of delineation will not 
suffer in the least. 

(To be continued.) 


-_- 


A Trip with the Roll Holder through Bel- 
gium, Germany and Switzerland. 


PARIS, JUNE 6th, 1886. 
Mr. EpiTor: 

Your welcome journal reached me here 
two days ago, and I was glad to see so good 
an article on ‘ by Dr. 
Jordan. While I do not entirely agree 
with him, I am sure his work with paper 
will bear him out in all he writes concern- 
ing it. 


Paper Negatives,”’ 


I saw some of his stripped nega- 
tives, and they decided me to use the same 
methods. 

Those I saw were, without exception, 
equal to any negatives I have ever seen 





made with any other process. They hada 
crispness about them not found in any 
gelatine glass negative. The smallest 
branches of trees against a strong white 
sky were as clear cut as if upon a darker 
ground. 

While deciding on a method for packing 
my glass plates for this trip, Isaw the above 
results,and changed at once, and employed 
two 4x 5 roll holders, with a new camera, 
a Beck lens with Hoover’s latest improved 
shutter, for both time and instantaneous ex- 
posures, adjusted a finder to my camera, 
secured one of the newest light tripods, 
and had my films rolled in packages of 48 
instead of 24, and finally had a stiff mill- 
board covered with canvas, made 
with hinged lid and clasp lock, to hold 
the camera, two lenses and head-cloth ; in 
fact, all a day’s work would require ex- 
cepting the tripod. 


case, 


The preparations for this trip were not so 
extensive as when on a previous occasion 
I made a journey to Egypt, Arabia, Petra, 
and Palestine, as boxes and leather cases 
were then necessary and special pack- 
ing. This time I able to carry 
enough films for tooo exposures in less 
than half of a 16-inch valise, the remain- 
ing portion of said valise was filled with 
the extras needed on a distant journey, 
such as ruby lamp, 


was 


registering books, 
tool handle, box of assorted screws, etc. 
Having secured everything, I gave the 
whole outfit a complete trial, and devel- 
oped a number of the exposures, which 
reassured me that I had made no mistake 
in my selection. I found the paper to 
work as rapidly as the so-called lightning 
plates, and the roll holders worked charm- 
ingly, and (have done so ever since) I was 
most pleased with the Hoover shutter, al- 
though not as well used to working it as at 
present, yet it filled my utmost desires. I 
had it attached to a 4 x 5 Beck lens, 6% in. 
focus. Besides this I have a 3% in. Darlot 
which does as good work as a more expen- 
sive one. 

Our voyage to Antwerp was not marked 
by any incident of special interest. 

The bad weather and the heavy roll- 
ing of the sea banished photography al- 
most entirely out of mind until we were 


















nearly in the English channel, when a 
number of exposures was made of our 
deck, which was an especially fine one. 
We also secured a number of instanta- 





neous views in the channel of passing 
steamers, with the coast of England as a 
background ; then again the curious crafts 
and villages, on the river Scheldt, as we 
steamed into Antwerp, with Holland on 
one side and Belgium on the other. 

Antwerp is full of picturesque subjects, 
retaining so many curious old customs and 
possessing so many quaint old buildings 
and streets. Here, too, is the magnificent 
cathedral ; but as our objective point was 
Italy, we shall leave Antwerp until our re- 
turn upon our homeward course. 

Our next stayis Brussels, which is a small 
edition of Paris. 

Weather very fine, but a little hazy for 
distant views. Obtaining the services of a 
guide who spoke French, we started ona 
tour of the city, and secured many impor- 
tant subjects. 

I would advise those travelling in Europe 
to make use of Cook’s tickets, as they save 
much annoyance and vexation, to say noth- 
ing of the expense. 

We secured through tickets to Venice, 
via the Rhine, Lake Lucerne & St. Goth- 
ard railroad.‘ We left Brussels for Cologne 
on what they call the (Blitz-zug) lightning 
train, which leaves at 11.10 p. m., and 
makes the run of 116 miles in the reason- 
ably short time of six and a half hours, 
landing one in the Central Station at 5.40 
m. 

Entering, we cross the borders of Ger- 
many at Herbesthal, where all luggage is 
supposed to be examined, but as we had 
been asleep, and were at the time of ex- 
amination only partially awake, may be 
the reason we had no trouble. An offi- 


’ 


a. 
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in Europe. We had notrouble in securing 
permission to make interior views of it and 
to ascend to its roof, up 250steps, and then 
150 more to the lower terrace, from whence 
a grand panorama of the Rhine and sur- 
rounding country is secured. I would ad- 
vise any one doing European cities to make 
a list of the subjects he desires to see, and 
then secure a good cab, and let the dri- 
ver take you to the places as they are 
We did this, and saw 
much more than we could by any other 
method. The new Kaiserstrasse is partic- 
ularly fine, as it is almost entirely new, and 
is a street of palaces facing a beautiful 
country, as only one side is built up. It 
runs parallel with the old Roman walls 
and towers, a few of which are still stand- 
ing as solid as of old. 


most convenient. 


We had a curious 
experience in our hotel in Cologne, which 
was quite amusing. 

We were received by a number of men in 
uniform, one of which, Mr. Barr, my com- 
panion, thought, was commander-in-chief 
of the German army. His uniform was 
quite gorgeous, with brass buttons and 
shoulder straps, also gold on his sleeves. 
He was always kind and courteous to us, 
bowing low, etc. This we thought was due 
to our being Americans. The hotel sur- 
rounded a beautiful garden with flowers 
and fountains, which we wished to photo- 
graph, and asking permission, it was will- 
ingly granted. While adjusting the camera, 
I was accosted by the proprietor, who 
wished to have a group made near the 
bureau (office). This I did, taking in all 
the uniformed officials. This act of mine 
made a deduction in our bill of about $5.00, 
as they said they wanted us to carry home 
a correct impression of the Hotel du Nord. 

On taking our leave, the military looking 





cial in uniform appeared at the door and 
grunted something about the baggage. We 
looked at him in blank ignorance, which 
seemed to satisfy or disgust him, as he 
again grunted and shut the door, where- 
upon we again returned to our slumbers. 
Cologne is a rich place for pictures, espe- 
pecially for one interested in architecture, 
as the famous cathedral is now finished, 


and stands the grandest Gothic structure 


gentleman seemed to be deeply concerned 
| lest our baggage should not be properly 
taken care of, and he personally ordered 
it put in the carriage (a special one, on 
| account of the group). We then found he 
was the pfortier. As we passed out of the 
| 


hall, Mr. Barr suggested that since this 
portier had condescended to do so much 
| for us, we would not dare to insult him with 
Still I gathered up cour- 
age, and as he stood by the carriage door, 


| o 
| less than $5.00. 
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handed him a mark (24 cents). He seemed 


delighted, smiled, bowed, took off his hat, 
and wished us a safe journey, and rushed 
us off. It was amazing to think that this 
magnificently uniformed person was a for- 
tier of a hotel, and could be so easily 
pleased. It is noticeable that nearly every 
other man in Germany wears some kind of 
uniform. Sometimes it is only a cap, but 
generally coat and suit included. They are 
not all soldiers, although we see many of 
them, but employees in different kinds of 
business. We leave Cologne on a Rhine 
steamer, Der Deutsche Kaiser, early in the 
morning going up towards Mayence; en- 
route we pass the finest scenery of the 
Rhine. As we near Koenigswinter, we get 
some fine instantaneous views of the Dra- 
chenfels, with both old and new castles; 
Bonn, a large town, the Seven Mountains, 
and the many picturesque villages on both 
banks, also numerous river crafts, whose 
masts are made to hinge, so they can be 
laid on deck when passing under the many 
bridges across the Rhine. These bridges 
are magnificent structures, with castellated 
towers at the approaches, and are all of 
stone and iron. Later in the day, we get 
into the narrow part of the stream, near 
the Lorelei, where a pilot is taken on board‘ 
and in afew hours we arrive at Coblenz, 
the Confluentia of the Romans, situated at 
the confluence of the Rhine and Moselle, 
opposite to which rises that Gibraltar of 
the Rhine, Castle of Ehrenbreitstein. 

The day which began finely ended in 
rain and a bad light; still I had a good 
chance to see with what rapidity I could 
change my films and wind them over to 
present a new surface and reset my shut- 
ter, and secure two exposures on some 
: wiftly moving craft going in the opposite 
direction. At once on having sprung the 
shutter I put in the slide, wound over a 
new surface, set the shutter, and again 
drew the slide, and made an exposure by 
sighting through the finder. I had adjusted 
the camera to focus on objects not nearer 
than 60 feet, and could at any moment set 
the same without looking on the ground 
glass. Passing Stolzenfels, Johannisberg 
and Bingen, and many other interestlng 
places, we arrive at Ito o’clock at May- 
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ence, which is the richest town in Roman 
ruins on the Rhine. It has a Romanesque 
cathedral, and some curious old timbered 
houses ; also a new bridge, which is a 
model of engineering. We have splendid 
weather, and as usual secure a carriage 
and see all that is interesting in the town. 
Our next stop is at Heidelberg, where we 
arrive after a five hours’ journey by rail. 
Although a drizzling rain was falling at the 
time, we made some exposures on the old 
castle from the Molkenkur and from the 
terrace. We regretted very much the ne- 
cessity of leaving the city without having 
had good light. Departing from Heidel- 
berg at 12 o’clock midnight, we arrive 
at Lucerne at 1o o’clock m. the fol- 
lowing morning. Lucerne is certainly 
beautifully situated on the lake of the same 
name. 3ehind it rises the Barometer 
mountain—the Pilatus Berg—which indi- 
cates the weather to those who know its 
points. 


a. 


Luccrne is not very large, and can 
easily be walked through and over. We 
thoroughly enjoyed the Blue Waters, and 
made a number of time and instantaneous 


views on the lake and in the town. 

The Lion of Lucerne, designed by Thor- 
waldsen, in memory of the Swiss Guards, 
is finely located in a charming park, with 
fountains in front of it. We leave Lucerne 
on a steamboat, which runs to the extreme 
end of the lake, and soon have before 
us the grand range of Alpine peaks cov- 
ered with We reach Wegges, 
then Vitznau, from which the Rigi R. R. 
starts for the Rigi Kulm, and in an hour 
reach Gersau, where we remain. This 
beautifully located village was at one time 


snow. 


a Swiss canton, and contains some rare old 
Swiss cottages. Our stay here was very 
pleasant, as it gave us a much needed rest 
and many fine views. From Gersau we 
make an excursion to Tellskapelle. <A 
chapel marks the spot where Tell sprang 
from the boat of the tyrant Gessler. We 
climb up the hill until we reach the famous 
Axenstrasse, along which we walk for miles 
until we come to that place where the road 
is many hundred feet above the lake and 
tunnelled through the rock in galleries, 
forming one of the most wonderful of those 
Swiss mountain roads. 














a 





Passing through the tunnel we come in 


sight of Fluelen and the St. Gothard R. R. 
Surrounding us are fine Alpine peaks, af- 
fording us an immense number of beautiful 
views. Taking the train at Fluelen we pass 


over the railroad, which is considered the 


most wonderful in the world, both on ac- 
count of the difficulties and the engineering 
skill displayed in its construction. Many 
of the tunnels are loop shaped and at a 
heavy grade. Arriving at Goeshenen we 
leave the train, and climb on foot the cele- 
brated St. Gothard road to the Devil’s 
Bridge. 


| choicest 


This was a severe climb, and | 


taxed us very much, as the weather was | 


threatening and looked like rain. Still, 
we obtained some grand and wild scenery. 

Returning to Goeschenen, we take the 
train. Here we meet an Ameriean, whom 
we found was a Philadelphian. 
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to make negatives of high buildings, such 
as one finds in Europe. A stranger cannot 
afford the time, even if he can speak the 
language. We reluctantly retrace are steps, 
and start via Mt. Cenis Tunnel, for Geneva, 
14 hours’ ride, three hundred and twenty 
miles, and appreciate we are again in a 
clean country, without the vile Italian 
smells. Geneva is finely located, on one 
end of Lake Geneva, and is the largest 
town of Switzerland. It has some of the 
buildings, museums, 
gardens and monuments. 


theatres, 
Besides being 
the starting and leaving place of Swiss 
tourists, it can boast of many fine hotels ; 


| still, these seem to be the rule in Switzer- 


He said he | 


had been three months in Europe, but we 


were the first Philadelphians he had met. 
We now enter the St. Gothard tunnel, the 


largest in the world, ten and a half miles ; | 


and in thirty-five minutes reach Airolo, 
and begin the descent, arriving at Chiasso, 
on the boarders of Italy, where our bag- 
gage is again examined. I had some diffi- 
culty in making them understand, as they 
wanted to draw my slides to see what 
was in the box. 
Lakes Lugano and Como, and arrived in 
Milan in the evening, glad to get out of the 
cars, as travel in Europe is not what one 
should expect. Milan was our first stumb- 
ling block, as we found that cholera was 
gaining a stronghold in Venice, and we 
would be risking too much to go any 
further into Italy. Our experience in pho- 
tography in the streets about the great 
cathedrals, etc., was very annoying, as the 
people are very inquisitive and have curi- 
osity largely developed, so that the instant 
the camera was planted, such a crowd 
gathered that nothing could be done until 
they were tired out and left. 

The Cathedral was a great disappoint- 
ment to me, as it looks very dwarfed and 
dumpy; although the interior is grand 
enough. I can well recognize the fact that 
a local photographer has many advantages 
which the traveling one cannot obtain, 
viz. : securing elevated places from which 


We passed beautiful | 











land. We made an all-day’s excursion 
over the lake as far as that famous Castle 
of Chillon, where Bonivard was imprisoned 
and made famous by Lord Byron. This 
excursion produced many fine pictures, as 
we had the sun in our favor all day, and 
could secure many instantaneous views, 
with plenty of light. We break our jour- 
ney at Ouchy, and go over aninclined cable 
road to Lausanne, which nestles on the 
hills behind Ouchy, and commands the 
lake and Mont Blanc. Certainly no more 
enjoyable ride, or one bearing more 
plentiful photographic fruit, can be made 
than from Geneva to Chillon. 
Geneva at 


Leaving 
II a.m., we arrive in Paris at 
11.45 p.m., 350 miles in 12% hours. This 
tiresome riding uses up an American, who 
travels much faster than this. Having 
been in Paris nearly five days, and not see- 
ing any sun, we almost despaired of ever 
seeing old Sol again. 

I would caution any one from buying the 
so-called light tripods, they are light but 
not rigid, and too easily broken, as I have 
experienced. Better carry a little more 
weight and have them strong. 

I have found that with the Roll Holder 
on my 4x 5 box, the tripod vibrates con- 
stantly, so that exposure with a cap is en- 
tirely out of the question. Here I found 
the advantages of a pneumatic exposure, 
such as is attached to a Hoover shutter, 
which, by simply pressing the bulb, re- 
mains open until released, when it instantly 
closes, and as it works in the centre of the 
lens instead of the stops, it allows more 
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light, together with great sharpness, to be 
obtained by slowly pressing the bulb, and 
gradually opening and closing. Again I 
find in itan advantage in not having mov- 
able stops, as in a second I can change the 
diaphragm without hunting for the slot. In 
case the shutter should by any accident, 
be broken, I have a separate barrel, and 
stops forthe lens. I would say about my 
roll holders that I have them numbered 1 
and 2, in plain red letters, so no mistake 
in exposing will take place ; and in load- 
ing them I always see that the indicator 
points away from me, so that it starts the 
same each time. This is absolutely neces- 
sary to insure against overlapping expos- 
ures. Also keep an accurate register and 
wind on a new surface immediately after 
making an exposure. 
systein there can be no doubt as to expos- 
my limited 
experience in the development, I found 


By getting into this 


ures having been made. In 
carbonate of potash developer to work 
very well. More anon. 

WILLIAM H. Rav. 


oe - 


An Artist’s Opinion of the American Jour- 
nal of Photography. 

In the April number of our Journal we 
reprinted the excellent paper entitled Pho- 
tography a Pictorial Art, read by Mr..P. H. 
Emerson, B. A. M. B. (Cantab) before the 
Camera Club, London. 

We were much pleased, the other day, 
on receiving the following polite letter from 
Mr. Emerson in reply to the remarks made 
in this Journal upon the good food for 
thought contained in his valuable essay. 

WELLESLEY HousE, SOUTHWOLD, 
SUFFOLK, Eng., June 6, 1886. 
To the Editor Am. Jour. Photograghy : 

DEAR SIR: 

Many thanks for No. 4 of the VII volume of 
the American Journal of Photography, and for 
your kind remarks on my article. I have had let- 
ters from several of our most rising young painters 
about the same paper, and al! couched in terms 
much the same as yours. I beg to thank you for 
appreciating and pointing out the points I strove 
to make. In doing this you showed at the same 
time, your intimate acquaintance with this mat- 
ter, and for that reason we value laudatory re- 
marks such as these ; for did one feel that this 
came from a man who knew nothing of his sub- 
ject, one would value them no morc than con- 


| its 


| same terms as the other railroad. 
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demnation from such a source ; but I again re- 
peat, what so pleased me was to see my work 
appreciated by one who showed by his criticism 
that he thoroughly knew what he was talking 
about. Newspaper criticism here is at very low 
ebb—I mean on art matters, although they are 
gradually looking up—in fact, art and music in 
England are only just beginning to lift their 
heads after centuries of mediocre, commonplace 
conventionality. 
3elieve me, I am sincerely your, 
P. H. Emerson, B.A.M.B. (Cantab). 


-_- _ 


I 








THE photographers from this section 
of the country whom we met at the St. 
Louis Convention strongly expressed their 
regret for not knowing at the time of start- 
ing that the Pennsylvania Railroad offered 
excellent accommodations upon the 

Anxious to escape the terrors of a badly 
constructed road, we applied to Mr. Shoe- 
maker, the General Passenger Agent of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, in this city, by 
whom we were very courteously received, 
and informed that the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany would be pleased to furnish, upon 
the most liberal terms, to the members of 
the convention all the comforts of travel the 
road affords. 

Unfortunately, it was too late to make 
known this intelligence for the benefit of 
Eastern members, but as our Convention 
will be held next year at Chicago, they 
will have another opportunity of enjoying 
the delightful travel over an evenly-ballast- 
ed road, and of viewing the most beautiful 
and diversified scenery with which the eye 
is constantly feasted along the Pennsylva- 
nia route. 


THE suggestion to hold the meetings of 
the Convention at greater intervals than 
one year, which we believe the ‘‘ Photo- 
graphic Times’’ was the first to offer, is 
really a good one, and well worthy the at- 
tention of the members. 

So far as personal enjoyment is concerned, 
there is not one of us who would not wish 
for a frequent repetition of the most de- 
lightful time spent in St. Louis, but from a 
practical point of view we can see the great 
advantage which would be secured by 
coming together every second or third 
year. 
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‘Undoubtedly, there would be an increase 
in the attendance, a much larger display 
of work, and a better opportunity to judge 
of the progress of the art. We quote 
the paper of Mr. J. Traill 
exactly coincides with this view 


from 


ylor 


, which 


‘“‘Were a period of five years instead of 
one year to intervene between the presen- 
tation of reports of progress in photogra- 
phy, then would a more definite advance 
be recorded, for photography improves by 
steps that are slow and perceptible in oniy 
a limited degree.’’ 

The display of photographic stock this 
year fell behind former years. 
consider the great 
make a creditable not sur 
prised that the manufacturer and dealer 
should hesitate to make the outlay. 


When we 
expense neccessary to 


show, we are 


Now were the intervals greater they 
could bring their efforts to a focus, and 
make a good exhibition at very little more 


than the expense necessary for every year’s 
display. 

We hope all concerned will weigh this 
question thoroughly, and act upon mature 
deliberation. 


Every photographic printer has felt the 
inconvenience and loss of time occasioned 
by the very primitive method he has been 
obliged to use in ke ping register of the 
number of prints required from any spe- 
cial negative, and has doubtless often won- 
dered why, in the march of improvement 
so manifest in the direction of photogra- 
phic conveniences, no inventive genius has 
turned his attention to a plan for diminish- 
ing the labors of the printing room, which 
at certain times has more work crowded 
upon it than any other department. 

We are glad to say that most excellent 
work has begun in this direction. The 
little device which Messrs. Baker & Guth- 
rie, of Minneapolis, Minn., have had the 
kindess to send us, recommends itself by 
its great simplicity and the perfect manner 
in which it keeps count. 

It is called the Automatic Tally, and may 
be attached to any ordinary printing frame. 
The moment the back is put in place the 
count is made, and every time a new piece 
of paper is placed upon the negative and 
the back adjusted, the registering con- 
tinues, and the mind of the printer is left 
free to think about other matters. 

The progress of the printing can be ex- 
amined without interfering in the least with 
the tally. 

The mechanism is so simple that there is 
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no danger of the little instrument getting 
out of order 
The low price, combined with its very 
good features, will surely make the Auto- 
matic Tally very popular with printers. 
We would, however, suggest as an im- 
provement some means for suspending the 
action of the register when it is necessary 
to change a piece of paper on account ofa 
defect, so as to prevent the tally being 
made on reinserting the back of the frame. 
= <> -_ 
PHILADELPHIA. July Io, 


Editor: 


1886. 
To the 


In a communication to the Franklin In- 
stitute, which you reprinted last month, I 
stated that some allowance should be 
made for the fact that the relative intensity 
of different portions of the lime light spec- 
trum is not the same as that of the solar 
spectrum, but at the same time expressed a 
belief that the difference was small. Fur- 
ther investigation of the subject proved 
that there is more difference than I sup 
posed. ‘This difference does not affect the 
value of my original experiment, as a de 
monstration of the positive action of chlo- 
rophyl and eosine, and the advantage of 
their combination, but it does affect my 
estimate of the relative sensitiveness to 
different portions of the solar spectrum. |] 
have therefore now made a photogr: aphi of 
the prismatic solar spectrum on one of my 
chlorophyll stained plates, with the fol- 
lowing results: There appears a strong 
action throughout the entire visible spec- 
trum, strongest in the red below C, about 
as strong throughout the violet, blue and 
green, and weakest in the green-yellow ; 
the appearance of this photograph is there- 
fore similar to that of the illustration pub- 
lished in your journal, where I stated that 
the chlorophyl negative of lime light was 
of such extraordinary intensity in the red 
that the contrasts in that part could not be 
brought out in a process plate. 

The same comparison will probably hold 
good for a chlorophyl-eosine plate, which 
should give a photograph of the prismatic 
solar spectrum of nearly uniform intensity 
from about A to beyond H, with the weak- 
est action near D. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRED E. Ivgs. 
—____~>o——_______ 


Our embellishment this month is com- 
posed of a number of reductions from 4 x 
5 prints of landscape and genre pictures, 
by John Bartlett. They will, in a measure, 
serve as illustrations to the papers upon 
Still Life Photography, published in the 
recent numbers of the ‘‘ American Journal 
of Photography.”’ 
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July Bargain List. 
Acceg3ories : 
1—P: pier Mache, Fire Place and Cabi- 
1.et combined, fair condition, 
1—Papier Mache Pedestals and 
good order, each . 
1—Papier Mache Wainscoting, fair order, 
1—Universal Position Chair, Crimson 
Terry ; all Attachments except Baby 
Chair ; good as new 
—Spencer Head-rest . 
1—Floor Rug, 8x8 feet . 
1— Drapery 
1— Drapery "a. a 
1—Stone Wall 
1—Rustic Stile in good condition. 
new, $8.00, will sell for 
1—Centennial Camera Stand, 
condition e 
2—Tall llead Rests, price each , 
1—Papier Mache Log, 2 feet long . 
1—Papier Mache Rock, 45 in. high . 
1—Papier Mache Balustrade . 
1—8x1to Osborne Interior, “new 
left of subject 
Gamera Boxes. 
1—5x8 Tourist Outfit, including 5x8 
Tourist Camera Box, 2 Daisy Plate 
Holders, 1 Extension Tripod, and I 
Canvas Carrying Case, very little 
used. Price, new, $40.50, will sell 
for ° ° im Se 2. ann 
1—4x7%% Stereo Bos x (wet plate) and 
Plate Holder, fitted with a matched 
_ Zantmeyer Lenses. . . 
4x8% Portrait Box and Plate Hold- 
er, fair condition ? aT 
1—S8x1o American Optical Co.’s Camera 
Box and Plate Holder, in good con- 
Glee ..« « 
1—5x8 AOCo. first quality ‘box, 4 double 
holders, carrying case tripod. 
1 5x6 Dallmyer R R Lense, 
very little, good as new 
Lenses. 
1—4x4 Darlot Portrait Lens, with Rack 
and Pinion Movement and Central 
Stops. Very little used. . -—" 
1—4x4 C. C. Harrison Portrait Lens, with 
Rack and Pinion Movement. No 
Centrai Stops. a . 
1—5x8 Waterbury Lens . ° 
I—13x16 Harrison Globe Lens w. 
I—1-4 Size we Gem Lens ° 
1—11x14 C. C, Harrison, Central Stops. 
1— Matched , air Ross Symetrical Stereo 
Lens, 4% in. focus. By using back 
combination only will cover 5x8 
plate full; will be sold singly or in 
pair. Price each, $25, per pair . 
1—8x1o0 Ross Rapid Symmetrical . 
1—Finder. . ; 
1—6 4x84 Walmsley Lense ‘ 
1—Prohs Shutter No. 
release 


3ases, 


‘Price, 


in good 


” light 


I 


used 


2, Pneum: atic 


- $17. 
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| 1—-Matched pair German Stereoscopic 


Lenses, in good order. . 
1—Matched Pa n 
Lenses, per pair. 


- 15 00 


Dallmyer 
12 00 


a) he 


FOR SALE. 
A Handsomely Fitted Photo. 





Gallery, in a 
For par- 
ticulars, address F, 

Thos, 


care 
H. McCollin, 
635 Arch St., 


FOR SALE. 
Portable House, 10x20, in good order. 
Address W, 
Care of Thos. H. McCollin, 
635 Arch St., 


FOR SALE. 
Large Portable House, fitted complete, with 
privilege of location in West Park. 
Apply, THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 
635 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


Phila. 





Phila. 








GRAND OPPORTUNITY. 

A strictly first class photograph gallery for 
sale, on Fourteenth Street, near Macy’s, Reason 
for selling owner going abroad, 

Address J. P. DECKER, 
405 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








COMPANION FOR THE FIELD AND 
OPERATING ROOM. 


AMATEUR PROTOGRAPEER 


NEW EDITION. 


Two New Chapters, on Paper 
tives and Microscopic Photography. 


Being a Handbook for all Lovers of that Delightful 
Amusement. 


By ELLERSLIE WALLACE, Jr. 


| With 


Nega- 


I2mo, morocco flexible, sprinkled edges, 
—$1I.00-- 


Introduction. 
Photographic Apparatus. 
Emulsions. 
Developers. 
Wet Collodion. 
Bath Dry Plates. 
Washed Collodion Emulsion. 
Gelatina Bromide. 
X. Printing. [rangement. 
X. General Considerations—Posing and Ar- 
Xl. Paper Negatives. 
XII. Microscopic Photography. 
Also, an Appendix, containing Tables, useful Receipts, 


| Chapter I. 
“oe Il 


II. 
IV. 
v. 


« VIL 
«Vil. 
« Vil 
“e I 
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| Hints to photographers, covering almost every topic per- 


taining to the art, anda complete Index. 

The directions are sufficiently practical and complete 
to enable anyone to learn the photographer’s art. It is 
of convenient size. It contains much that cannot be 
found in any other work published. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 


| on receipt of the price. 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Eastman’s Special Dry Plates. 


ALWATS RELIABLE! 





i i 9 ee | iW 2 AP a ) ‘ der 
Hastman’s Negative Paper & Roll ilolders 
Which can be Fitted to any Camera, and all Requisites 
for Film Photography. 





Eastman’s Permanent Bromide Paper, 


For Contact Printing and Enlarging. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 16, 1886. 
EASTMAN DRY PLATE AND FILM CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—The Bromide Paper ‘‘C’’ which you have sent me gives vigorous and 
clear prints, and my artist finds it to have an excellent surface for crayon and pastel 
work, so that I believe it to be we!l adapted for the purpose intended. 

Yours truly, 
G. CRAMER. 












SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., 
Branch Office, 13 Soho Square, London W, England. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Photographic Siock Dealers 


Would do well to write to the 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
dvickeesport, Fa. 


FOR PRICE LIST OF 


Black & Tinted Ferrotype Plates 











OF THE BEST QUALITY. 
These are the STANDARD GOODS. 


Send a Trial Order and be Convinced. 


wer Boor onr 
Solar Crayon Portraits, 


—ILLUSTRATED— 








Theory of 


Portraits. me . Coloring 








For amateurs and photographers, entitled a complete treatise on Solar Crayon Portraits, and the 
use of transparent liquid water colors, and the theory of coloring photographs. 


The only Book Published on Solar Crayons 


Written by an artist, Professor Barhydt, having devoted twenty years making Crayon Portraits 
and teaching Crayon Portraiture, has been able from his experience as artist and teacher, to point 
out those defects that beginners are liable to make. So that amateurs will find this book practical 
and professionals will gain many ideas from it that will be of value to them, 


Price, - - - 50 cts. 


May be obtained from all dealers or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


J. A. BARHYDT, Kingston, New York. 


EAGLE STOCK HOUSE... Scvomne Entry now! 

i . “ Negative Stickers. The most convenient de- 
ESTABLISHED 1878. vice for Numbering Negatives and keeping tally 
AGENT FOR on printing frames. 

7 i Be Always ready for use. 500 for 15 cts. 

Seed Dry Plates, Van Sickle Shutters, 


‘ < THOS. H. McCOLLIN, 
Moreno’s Developer, Eagle Lanters, 635 Arch Street, Phila. 





| 
Headquarters for Accessories. 


Bargain Lists, List of Specialties and| CAMERA. FIELD AND BOOK 


Price Lists on application. 





A Monthly Magazine of Photography, Litera- 
PROMPT SHIPM ENTS. ture’ and Out-Door Life, $1.00 per year. Four 


fi A Months’ Trial Trip, 10 cts. Address, 
GEORGE MURPHY. 


CAMERA, FIELD & BOOK, 
250 Mercer St., New York. Bristolville, Ohio. 





Stamp Photos, Patented December 29, 1885. 


ratent Stamp Photos. 


Gummed, Perforated and Burnished. 


To Licensees, 50 cents per 100 or $3.50 per $1000; Minette size, 50 cents for 
two dozen, or $1.50 per 100. 


Send for circular of special offer for exclusive city rights. 


HULBERT BROS., Proprietors, (Geve//1), 923 Olive 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES 
Ani American, Ahotographer. 


Issued Every Friday. 
MONTHLY EDITION ISSUED THE LAST FRIDAY IN THE MONTH. 






















Subscriptions, 
One copy Weekly issue, postage included, to all points in U. 8. 
or Canada, - - : - - - $3.00 
One copy Monthly issue, postage included, to all points in U. 8. 
or Canada, - - - . - - 2.00 
Weekly issue to foreign addresses, postatre included - 4.00 


Monthly issue to foreign addresses, postage included * 8.00 
Single copy, Weekly, 10 cents. Single copy, Monthly, 25 cents. 
A Specimen Number Free. 


Club Rates. 
Philadelphia Photographer and Weekly issue of Photographic Times 
and American Photographer, to one address, for $6.50. 
Subscription price in advance. 


Advertising Rates. 
Size of advertising pages, 64x9} inches ; outside size, 8}x11} inches. 
Cards, 2}x3 inches, per insertion, $2.50. 
One page, each insertion, in either Weekly or Monthly edition, $20. 
Parts of page in proportion. 
Business Notices, not displayed, per line, 15 cents. 
Special Terms on yearly contracts, Write to publishers, Copy for advertisements must be 


received at office on or before Monday, five days in advance, of the day of publication, 
tisers receive a copy of the journal free, to certify the correctness of the insertion. 


Adver- 





SCOVILL MFG. CO., 423 Broome Street, N. Y. 
Publishers of 
She Photographig Gimes and American Photographer, 
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Note.—Please specify whether Weekly or Monthly edition is desired. 
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THE ST. LOUIS DRY PLATE CO. 


827 CHOUTEAU AVENUE, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Have recently Enlarged their Factory, so that they are now able to fill all 
orders promptly. And under their new management have improved the quality 
of their Plates, so that they are now more Uniform and Reliable than heretofore, 
and are pronounced by those who have used them to be equal to the Best in the 


market. 


ST. LOUIS DRY PLATE CoO., 
827 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo 





~~ VIEW CAMERAS ~- 


FOR PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS. 


New Model Improved. | 
Commodore. 
Challenge, _ 


— ee 


For Sale by all Stock Dealers. 


a O-— EE 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL Co., 


1r and 13 Aqueduct St. si tii ROCHESTER, N.Y. 



















CARBUTT’S 
BEXSIONE DRY PLATES 


And Photographic Specialties. 


Specials for Portraiture. 

A. for Transparencies. 

iB ‘’ for Landscapes and General 
Photography. 








eiins PLATES, Gelatino- Aina or Gelatino 
Chloride for Positives and Transparencies. 


chal! NE LATES/ 8 


DRY? AND / Multum In Parvo Dry Plate Lantern. 


Oarbutt’s Pyro and Potash Developer Concentrated. 





Ruby Paper and Negative Varnish. 









7 For Sale ty all Desters. 
J. Carbutt Keystone Dry Plate Works, 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


USE 





Cramer's Plates. 


_ OO ————— 


THE “STAND BY’S.” 


———“'“ (.q.j5»_ 







ONIEORM <= RELIABLE) 





For Sale by all Dealers. 
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ae The attention ot Photographers is called ‘to the large and very 
eomplete facilities which 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


NOW HAVE FOR 
svefininege all kinds of 
Photographic Wastes, 
AT THEIR 

NEW LABORATORY, 


Wo. Saea RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 


















LP 






N. B.—A pamphlet containing ‘irections about saving waste will be 
mailed iree to any Photographer applying for one. 2—84 


JAMES F. MAGEE & CO., 


-hiladelphia, 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Photographic Chemicals. 













We would call the attention of Photographers to the strict purity 


and superior excellance of our Nitrate of Silver. We devote special 
personal attention to its manufacture. And its increasing sale for the 


past 25 years is the best proof of its popularity. 


To those who have not used it—GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


For Sale by all 





Stock Dealers throughout the Country. 
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Lantern Slides. 
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WILLIAM H. RAU & CO., 


4206 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


—_—_____—___<>o————_—_—_—_— 


A large and unequaled collection of Magic Lantern Slides, representative of 
the different Countries of the World. Many unique subjects not to be found in 
any other collection. 

As only the most skilled labor is employed, and the work personally super- 
intended, the results are superior to any other house in the country. 

We have every facility for making special work, and would call the attention 
of lecturers and others, who are interested in the subject, to our method of copy- 
ing from engravings, plans, maps, and objects, which is such that the result pro- 
duced can scarcely be told from production from the originals. 


Special care taken with the making of Slides from Nega- 
tives by Amateurs. 


- ee 


Slides Made for the Trade. 


——— <> 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE—Free. 


IN PREPARATION. 


A series of Lectures or Readings, to accompany slides, on the following 
subjects : 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Battles and Battlefields of the Rebellion. 
Footsteps of St. Paul. Scenery and Cities of Pennsylvania. 
Dickens’ Characters. The Beauties of New York State. 
Across the Continent. A Trip to New England. 
Footprints of the Revolution. New York to New Orleans. 
The City of Washington. The Crusaders. 
Around the World on a Man-of-War—A personal narrative. 
Picture Bits of England, Frar.ce and Germany. 
Picture Bits of Austria, Switzerland, France and Holland. 
A Voyage to Patagonia-—A personal narrative. ~ 
India, Calcutta and the Exhibition, 1883-4. 
India, Darjeeling, Agra, Delhi and Bombay. 
Lecture on the Moon. 


WILLIAM H. RAU & CO,, 
1206 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











hARGE SIZEBS 


Lip el aces 


Photographic Matt-Durfaced 
PAPER. 


The demand for it has increased to such an extent that it is now an 


every day want—a necessity. Below we give a list of sizes, as follows :— 


Size. eb Meehies 
18 x 22, Matt-Surface Saxe, $4.85 
20 x 24, a - 5.00 
22 x 24, “ _ 5.25 
22 x 27, . “ 5.25 
25 x 30, $3 “ 7.25 
26 x 40, % Vr 9.00 
35 x 46, o “ 14.50 


The above prices are Net Cash. Photographers at a distance can 
order through their Local Stock Dealers, if they prefer, as our papers are 
sold by every first-class Photographic Stock House in the United States. 


Orders sent to us will receive prompt and careful attention. 


‘Thos. H.M Collin 


Sole Trade Agent, 


No. 635 ARCH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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ADDR CD 


ESUBSCRIBE FOR THES 


American Journal of P hotography, 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


We ask you to favor us by examining the quality of the reading matter, which you 
will find practical and interesting. 

As an evidence of the appreciation with which it is regarded by other photographic 
papers, we may mention that since the beginning of the year many of the articles have 
been reprinted by foreign photographic journals. 

The British Journal of Photography, in its issue, April 30, 1886, page 279, says: 

“We cull the following from the American Journal of Photography (Thos. H. 
Mc Collin, Philadelphia), which we are rejoiced to see has advanced into a lively maga- 
zine of practical and scientific information on photographic matters.’’ 


Then follows nearly a page of extracts from our editorials. 








Subseription Price, - $1.00 per Year. 


We hope you will encourage us in our work by sending at once your subscription. 
Each month we shall present you with a choice illustration, any one of which will be 
worth the price we charge for the whole year. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN, Publisher, 
S35 Arch Street, Friladelphia. 
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